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ABSTRACT : 
, Calling, upon attribution theory, a study was 
‘ conducted to determine whether chronically lonely individuais would 
wanifest significantly more communication apprehension (CA) than 
would situationally lonely individuals. The UCLA loneliness scale 
(LS) and the Personal Report of Communication Apprehension (PRCA) 
were administered to 170 college students. Two versions of the LS 
were used, one instructing the students to refer to their last two 
weeks of experience and the other referring to most of their 
lifetime. The operational definition of situationai loneliness 
consisted of scores falling more than one standard deviation above 
the mean on the two-week scale and less than the mean on the lifetime 
scaie. Chronic loneliness was operationalized as scores that were 
more than one standard deviation above the means for both scales. 
“Using these criteria, 10 situationally lonely.and 9 chronically 
jonely students were chosen for analysis. This analysis revealed that | 
chronically lonely persons rated significantly higher: than 

situationally lonely persons in CA. The resylts were interpreted as 

supporting an attributional model of loneliness and as providing 

isportant considerations for the therapeutic intervention involved in 

the treatment cf both CA and loneliness. (FL) 
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ABSTRACT 


Relying upon attribution theory, it was hypothesized that 
chronically lonely individuals would manifest significantly more 
communication apprehension (CA) than situationally lonely 
individuals. The UCLA loneliness scale and McCroskey's PRCA- 
College scale were administered to 170 college students. The 
operational definitions of chronic and situational conditions 
selected 9 and 10 individuals respectively. As hypothesized, 
analysis revealed that chronically lonely individuals rated 
Significantly higher than situationally lonely persons in 
communication apprehension (t(12) = 3.158, p .01). Results 
were interpreted as sa he kattributional model of 
loneliness, and as providing important considerations for the 
therapeutic intervention involve \in the treatment of both CA 
and loneliness. 2g 
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Thirty years ago, Reiman, Glazer and Denny (1950) charac- 
terized the American society as a "lonely crowd." In 1970, 
Philip Slater depicted The Pursuit of Loneliness intrinsic to our 
culture. These provocative accounts concern the broad conflicts 
between individual and societal pressures that lead to anomie and 
frustration. Loneliness has since been isolated as a more specified 
and distinct psychological state. Still, based upon the most 
recent national evidence, Rubin (1979) comments that "within any 
period of several weeks, more than a quarter of all American 
adults feel painfully lonely" (p. 85). The painful nature of 
loneliness was depicted vodenantly by a "lonely and unwanted" man, 
who in 1980, vowed to'randomly murdur innocent persons because he 
Wass Sdepeezond, frustrated and lonely" (UPI, January 2, 1980). 
If loneliness is indeed as pervasive and potent as these accounts 
indicate, it is important to investigate and understand its 
origins and effects. | 

Loneliness has been linked strongly to such problems as low 
self-esteem, anxiety, shyness, difficulty in communicating, 
limited social skills, depression, alcoholism, and even suicide 
(Beck & Young, 1979; Bragg, 1979; Lederer & Jackson, 1968; Loucks, 
1974; Lynch, 1977; Moore, 1974, 1976; Moore & Sermat, 1974; 
Nerviano & Gross, 1976, Rubenstein, Peplau & Shaver, 1979). Less 
clear, however, are the causal and contributing factors that 
lead to and nuture the experience of loneliness. Theoretical 
and empirical investigation of loneliness is still in its infancy, 
and as a result, there is only limited consensus regarding the 
causes of loneliness (Perlman & Peplau, 1979, p. 2). So it is 


especially important to discover the "mechanisms which perpetuate 
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and maintain lonely states and feelings and inhibit the restora- 
tion Of satisfying interpersonal relationships" (Jones, Freeman 
& Coswick, 1978, Be 2). It may be that the experience of lone- 
liness itseit may result in affective, cognitive and behavioral 
chanses that in turn, entrench or perpetuate loneliness. The 
study reported here addresses this issue. 

Loneliness is a state of dissatisfaction with achieved 
versus desired Helmetoual intimacy. And it is increasingly 
apparent that intimacy is engendered and maintained. by the 
processes of interpersonal communication (Berger & Calabrese, 
1977; Knapp, 1978; Millar & Rogers, 1976; Miller & Steinberg, 


1975). Factors that inhibit communication, and the development 


of intimacy, are thus suspect as important variables in the 


etiology and duration of loneliness. One such inhibiting factor 
that has received considerable attention in recent years is the 
construct of communication apprehension (CA). Research has 
repeatedly demonstrated that communication apprehension is a 
significant problem. It is now known that "unacceptably high 
levels of CA are experienced by about 20% of the children in our 
schools and the adults in our society. It is vital that we 
learn more about why this is true and what we can do to eliminate 
what is clearly the most pervasive communication problem of 
sonvenporary society" (McCroskey, 1977, pe 93). One way of 


approaching the problem of communication apprehension is- through 


the construct of loneliness and its experiential correlates. 
Therefore, prior to elaborating the study, I will 1) review the 


“ literature regarding communication apprehension, 2) review the 


literature concerning loneliness, 3) recast both of these 
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constructs within an attributional framework, ‘and 4) specify 

the predicted impact of attributional processes on the experience 

of loneliness and the onset of communication apprehension. 
RATIONALE | 

Communication Apprehension oo 


The construct of communication apprehension has déveloped 
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from the fragmented areas of Stage fright, speech pathology and 
personality theory (Phillips, 1968). The related concepts of 
reticence and CA have been active concerns of communication 
"scholars over the past fifty years" (Daly, 1978). Only recently 
however, has systematic conceptualization and experimentation 
begun to clarify the construct. "CA is defined as an individual' 8 
level of fear or anxiety associated with either real or antici- 
pated communication with another person. or anticipated communi- 
cation with another person or persons" (McCroskey, 1977, Be 78)5 
Persons with high CA will frequently avoid communicative inter- 
action in order to avert the experience of anxiety s/he associ- 
ates with communication. 

Communication apprehension is conceived of as a trait (i.e., 
a relatively stable and enduring individual disposition) that 
develdps primarily because of a person's socialization history. 
Put simply, "If a child is reinforced for being silent and is — 
not reinforced for communicating, the probable result is a 
quiet chila" (McCroskey, 1977, p. 80). The family and poor > a 
networks during adolescence, and the educational systen, interact 
in various ways to reinforce silence and punish communicative 
interaction and assertiveness. Although CA is usually concép- 
tualized as a trait, some evidence exists to indicate that it 


abe 
has situation-specific qualities and context-specific effects 
similar to a state experience (Beatty, Behnke & McCallum, 1978; 
Jordon & Powers, 1978; Porter, 1979; Powers & Hutchinson, 1979). 
However, these studies can be interpreted as indicating indivi- 
dual trait-like proclivities to react to situations and contexts 
in conten characteristic ways (Argyle & Little, 1972; Endler, 
Hunt & Rosenstein, 1962; Freeman, 1953; Lazzerini, Cox & Mackay, 
1979; McReynolds, 1968; Spielberger, 1966; Svanum & Beaman, 1974) . 
It seems then, that CA may result from adolescent socialization 
and/or extended exposure to threatening situations. These 
divergent etiologies may portend different conceptual interpre- 
tations of empirical results. 

Several personality and behavioral correlates of CA have 
been empirically identified. Burgoon (1976) identifies communi- 
cation apprehension as those who feel insecure, communicatively 
inadequate, shy and withdrawn (p. 62). McCroskey (1977) con- 

' siders CA to be largely isomotphic with shyness. McCroskey, 

Daly and Sorenson (1976) found communication apprehension "to be 
positively correlated with anxiety, dogmatism, and external 
control, but nefatively correlated with san - dominance, siredney) 
character, adventurousness, confidence, self-control, tolerance 
“for ambiguity, and need to achieve" (pp. 377-78). Similarly, 
bonwnturd and Plax (1976) found that reticent individuals . ‘ 
scored low on dominance, social self, nurturance and affiliation, 
all of ick indicate interpersonal ineffectiveness and social 
withdrawal. According to these investigations, the communica- 


tion apprehensive is basically an introverted, maladaptive and 


unassertive individual. Behavioral studies of shyness and 


he 
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social anxiety have also found that anxious individuals are 
| socially unskilled and incompetent (Daly, 1978; Pilkonis, 19778, 
AO77D)« | 

Tha -appeehensive then, communicates relatively ineffectively 
and infrequently. The evidence to date indicates that this 
proclivity to be shy and withdrawn sesviee 4h negative percep- 
tions of communication atorigh@ndvea te others (McCroskey, 
Richmond, Daly & Cox, 1975; McCroskey, Daly, Richmond & Falcione, 
1977). These studies have indicated that apprehensives are 
seen as socially unattractive. It is not: surprising therefore, 
that McOfoskey and Sheahan "found that although there was no 
_ difference between students of high and low CA in terms of the 
sabe at dates they desired over a 14-day period, .... the 
students with low CA reported having almost twice as many dates 
during.the preceeding 14-day periord as the students with high CA" 
(McCroskey, 1977, pe 90). This is significant because it 
describes a discrepancy between levels of desired and achieved 
interpersonal intimacy. | 

The tendency of apprehensives to withdraw from interaction 
coupled with their perceived unattractiveness puts them at risk 
for the experience of anomia (Burgoon, 1976). Anomia, as a form 
of interpersonal isolation, has-in turn been associated with 
impaired communication skills and tendencies (Parks, 1977). 
Clearly, the literature portrays the communication apprehensive 
as both intentionally withdrawn from, and isolated by, social 
networks. The, apprehensive lacks the communicative confidence 
and/or skills to either initiate or maintain intimate relation- 


ships in a consistently satisfying manner. It seems reasonable 
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to conclude that the person with high CA experiences a "severly 
debilitating, personality-type characteristic" (McCroskey, Daly 
& Sorenson, 1976, p. 380). One of the debilitating aspects of - 


CA could be expected to be the experience of loneliness. 


, Loneliness 


Loneliness has for a long time been dealt with under the 


guise of related, yet distinct, aspects of human experience 


(Fromm-Reichmann, 1959). Recently however, considerable progress f 


has been made in developing a functional definition of loneliness. 
"There seems to be a general agreement among different investi- 
gators that loneliness is a function of an unfavorable Dieerens 
ancy between the interpersonal .relationships the individual 
perceives himself as having at the time, and the kinds of 
relationships he would like to have" (Sermat, 1979, p. 4). Th 
such definitions, "loneliness reflects the relationship between 
two factors, the desired and achieved level of social interaction" 
(Perlman & Peplau, 1979, p. 3). This conceptualization is global 
in nature. That is, it attempts to tap a general or overall 
perception of a person's affective or cognitive state of loneli- 
ness. The state of loneliness is one in which the level of 
achieved relational interaction and intimacy is unsatisfactory 
(Mijuskovic, 1977; Spengler, 1976). 

The dissatisfied nature of loneliness makes it a consistently 
unpleasant feeling of negative affect (Perlman & Pelau, 1979; 
Russell, Peplau & Ferguson, 1978; Weiss, 1973). Loneliness can 
thus be distinguished from the normal conceptualization of iso- 
lation. Research demonstrates that loneliness and isolation are 


distinct phenomena (Fischer & Phillips 1979; Moustakas, 1972). 
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Apparently, many people can, and often do, choose to be alone. 
For these people in these situations, isolation is a desirable 
condition. 

The causes of loneliness are complex and not well under- 
stood at present. Some theorists argue that a susceptibility 
to loneliness is often developed through a socialization history 
that impairs social skills or disturbs the adolescent's early 
life (Hartozg, 1979; Paloutzian & Ellison, 1979: Shaver & 
Rubenstein, 1979; the author, 1980). Other factors that may 
predispose the experience of loneliness include "shyness, low 
social risk-taking, lack of assertiveness, self-consciousness 
in. social situations" (Peplau & Perlman, 1979, p. 7), low 
self-esteem (Jones, 1978; Loucks, 1974; Rubenstein, Shaver & 
Peplau, 1979; Smith, 1968), and most importantly for this analysis, 
social anxiety (Bragg, 1979; Fromm-Reichmann, 1959; Hones, 
Freemon & Goswick, 1978; Loucks, 1974; Peplat & Perlman, 1979; 
Sermat, 1979; Wood, 1979). This is significant because it © . 
indicates that the experience of loneliness is closely associated 
with the experidnce of anxiety. There is also & considerable 
body of literature relating forms of anxiety with interpersonal 
problems such as minimal dating (Barlow, Abel, Blanchard, Betetow 
~& Young, 1977; Bellack & Hersen, 1978; Clark & Arkowitz, 1975; 
Arkowitz, 1977; Watson & Friend, 1969). These studies have 
indicated that social and dating anxiety affect one's ability 
to achieve a satisfactory level of intimacy and interaction. 

One aspect of anxiety that has been found consistently in 
investigations of loneliness is that of egocentrism and inhibited 


sociability (Gerson & Perlman, 1979; Horowitz & French, 1979; 
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Sadler, 1975). In communicative interaction, the typical lonely 
individual has been "characterized as self-focused and non- 
responsive as well as perhaps superficial and emotionally 
dissatisfying" (Jones, 1978, De 3). This type of interaction 
has elsewhere been found to be negatively related to one's 
heterosocial attractiveness (Kupk®, Calhoun & Hobbes, 1979; 
Kupke, Hobbes & Cheney, 1979). Again, as in CA, there seems 
to be a tendency in loneliness to isolate oneself even during 
interaction, and possibly, to be deelmbed by others. 
An Attributional Analysis 

At this point, I consider it important to examine some of 
the congruent areas between the CA and loneliness constructs. 
CA is an anxiety experienced in response to a perceived speaking 
situation. Joneliness is often accompanied by feelings of 
anxiety. Apparently, CA is associated with social withdrawal 
and diminished social attractivess. Similarly, ibnedaness 
is seen as accompanying, and possibly resulting in, social 
withdrawal. Lonely persons at least perceive themselves as 
socially unebinective (Jones, et al., 1978; Russell, et al., 
1978) and may actually be perceived as less attractive than 


nonlonely persons. Clearly, the literature suggests that 


“lonely individuals are likely to also have communication 


apprehension. The problem that remains then, is to delineate 
specifically what kind of impact loneliness can be expected to 
have on communicatioh apprehension. 

Loneliness has been increasingly interpreted within \the 
framework of attribution theory, and this theoretic position 


offers a reasonable explanation of the likely relationship 


fu 
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between CA and loneliness. Rubenstein, Shaver and Peplau (1979) 
have identified three attributional dimensions: 

Locus of causality ("Am I to blame for my loneliness, 

Or 18 it something in my environment?"); step 

over time ("Is my loneliness transitory, or is it 

likely to be permanent?"); and controliabi ity ("Is 

there anything I can do apes being Lonely, or is 

it out of my hands?") (p. 63). 
These types of attributions can help to resolve a theoretical 
paradox about loneliness. ‘Some people.are aroused by loneli- 
ness to constantly seek out interpersonal relationships 
(Sullivan, 1953; Weiss, 1973), whereas the motivations of others 
are suppressed (Fromm-Reichmann, 1959; Jones, 1978; Sermat, 1979). 
Several theorists have explicitly or implicitly used attribution 
theory in their interpretations of loneliness research (Russell, 
Peplau & Heim, 1979). 

According to attribution theory, persons who attribute 
their loneliness to stable character traits (e.g., "I'm ugly," 
or "I'm no good at talking to others") are more prone to experi- 
ence depression, which in turn diminishes their motivation to 
interact with others. Because they see their situation as hope- 
less and unlikely to change, they accept it as a burden they 
have to bear. They withdraw because being active cannot change 
things (Beck & Young, 1978; Paloutzian & Ellison, 1979; Shaver 
& Rubenstein, 1979). Significantly, Jones, et al. concluded 
from their study of co icative interactions 

that lonely individuals reflect and disparage both — 

themselves and others. Consequently, lonely 

persons not only fail to initiate potential 

interpersonal relationships, but perhaps also 

actively avoid such involvements because, in 


their view, there is literally no one worth getting 
involved with, including oneself (p. 31). 
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The internality and stability of attributions of the subjects 

in this study were apparently very strong, and this may limit 
its generalization to all ionely persons. But this finding ty 
important, in that, it depicts a pattern of oral communication 
avoidance, typical of communication apprehensives. It is also 
in accordance with-much anxiety research. Cattell and Scheier 
(1958) concluded that it "seems best to consider whatever social 
withdrawal is associated with anxiety as a by-product of general 
lack of self-assurance or even disgust with self" (ps 372) 
Clark and Arkowitz (1975) found that in comparison to judge 
ratings, "high anxious subjects were more negative about their 
social skill than low anxious subjects" (p. 218). Similar 
findings were presented by Glasgow and Arkowitz (1975). Such 
research has led Pilkonis and Zimbardo (1979) to differentiate 
between ‘the dispositionally and situational shy. That is, 
stable enduring shyness becomes internalized attributionally by 
the individual. Negative self attributions seem to mediate both 
the experience of loneliness and anxiety. This may in part 
explain the consistent relationships found among both CA 
(McCroskey, et al., 1977) and loneliness (Rubenstein, et al., 
1979), and low self-esteen. 

One attributional factor that becomes particularly relevant 
to the explanation of loneliness and its effects is stability. 
Long periods of loneliness tend to cause one to perceive more 
stable attributions of loneliness. This in turn should strengthen ~ 
self-blame and self-effacement. An example of the impact of 
stable internal attributions is found in a study by Paloutzian 
and Ellison (1979). ‘They found that thone "with more oonities 
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perceptions of their social skills were less likely to engage 


in sensual (r(199) = -.23) or diversionary (r(197) = =-.23) A 
responses, and were more likely to engage in religious (r(199) = 

017) and igttnawey oriented activities (r0199) = +18)" Cpe 5)e 

One interpretation of this finding is that lonely individuals 

who attribute their condition partly or wholly to, their 


anSReGuaTe social skills (i.e., stable, internal, character 


‘ _ traits) are less likely to engsee in interactive coping behaviors 


(i.e. communicative interaction). This implies that when the v« 
causes of loneliness are attributed to stable internal traits, 


there is greater likelihood for the experience of communication 


apprehesion. And according to the attributional interpretation 


of loneliness, stable internal attributions are more likely to 
occur if the loneliness ‘has been endured for a long period 
of time (Peplen, Russell & Heim, 1979). 

The distinction implied by this interpretation is ,between 
situational and inutile loneliness. Situational roueianeae 
"involves individuals who had adequate relationships until they 
were confronted either. with a specific crises such as death 
or divorce, or with a predictable developmental ch ze like 
leaving home for college" (Young, 1979c, pe. 2). {eutionn 
_loneliness would be. expected to exist when a person perceivas 
an external ‘locus of causality, gnatabie or transient dunatibn 
and eventual controllability. "Chronic loneliness refers to 
people who have not been able to establish satisfying relation- - 
ships for,a period of several years, across at least two - 


developmental stages" (Young, 1979c, p. 2). This loneliness 


could be expected to manifest perceptions of an internal locus 


sels 


of causality, stable or ‘relatively permanent duration and un- 
controllability. According to attribution theory, the longer 

one experiences such attributions, the more chronic or internal- 

ized they become ‘(see Kelley & Michela, 1980; Valle, 1974). 

And the more chronic the loneliness, the more* likely the person 

is fo experience communication ‘apprehension. - 

Although the evidence is very sparse concerning the dis- 
tinction between situational and chronic loneliness, the 
available research is very suggestive. Gerson and Perlman (1979) 
were interested in testing the. distinction by investigating the 
Gomminicative expressiveness of experimental subjects. Actual 

Me “face-to-face interactions were not studied. But observers rated 
the expressiveness of videotaped subjects who were differentiated 
“into non-, situationally, and chronically lonely groups. The 
hypothesis was that situationally lonely individuals would be 
more expressive thar shinculealiy Veneiy, due to their different 
attributions. me 7 : : / 

Presumably, the situationally lonely individuals would 
- perceive higher ‘controllability; lower stability and more external 
“rather than internal control. ‘The painful experiences of lone- 
liness would thus act as a motivation to alter the situation. 
The situationally lonely. individuals: were exproted to manifest 


i nore expressive communication as a result of their heightened 


£ 


winte: of motivation. The Gerson and Perlman (1979) study 
Y confirmed the author's expectations; "the situationally lonely 
subjects were more weneeedize vy. both measures. ow” Cpe 259). 
, Such expressiveness would be atypical for the reticent or 


re “apprehensive Bergen (Paalipe, 1968). . 
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This study by Gerson and Perlman (1979) indicates that 
situationally lonely individuals experience "motivational 
arousal" (p. 258), and therefore, are likely to desire inter- 
active opportunities. Chronically lonely persons, according 
to the abt sibati aust interpretation, will have concluded that 
interaction is either worthless or likely to subject them to 
unwanted social rejection. As vais (1978) ‘elaborates, "shy 
people tend to blame themselves for their lack of success, 
ee furthermore, when they are successful, they attribute 
their success to something other than themselves" (p. 49). 

On the basis of these theoretical speculations and empirical 
‘findings, the following hypothesis appears justified: 

H: Chronically lonely individuals will manifest significantly 
greater communication apprehension than situationally 
lonely individuals. : 

An additional area of interest arises from the distinction 
between chronic and situational loneliness. In the Gerson and 
Perlman (1979) experiment, the situationally lonely subjects — 
were more expressive than both the chronic and nonlonely 
subjects. ' Yet, there is insufficient basis for concluding or. 
predicting that situationally lonely individuals will be lower 
in CA than nonlonely individuals. Since it is important to know 
- which individuals may need therapeutic tabenventicn the most, 
the following research question will be examined: 
Q: Do situationally lonely individuals manifest significantly 

different amounts of communication apprehension than 
nonlonely persons? | 
METHOD 
Participants | | 
A pilot study was performed to investigate the sufficiency 
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of the induction for the scales. The study packets were distri- 


- buted to 33 students in lower division basic speech courses at 
a large western university. Examination of these results 
revealed several iflentical and similar response patterns between 
the two lonelinesg scales. This outcome indicated that the in- 
structions needed to be specified and emphasized. Upon subse- 
quent modification of the instrument packet, it was administered 
along with the study packet of a colleague to 170 undergraduate 
SEC eNee in speech courses at the university. Thirteen packets 
were rejected due to excessive unfilled responses. This left a 
total of 157 respondents for analysis. Demographic data indicated 
that the sample was approximately 60% female, and all classes 
were represented, with sophomores being the largest category. 
Procedure | 
| The instruments: used were the UCLA Loneliness Scale (is)1 
and McCroskey's Personal Report of Communication ‘Apprehension 
(PRCA)-College.* Two versions of the LS were used, one instruc- 
ting the subjects to refer to their last two weeks of experience 
in answering the tenes the other referring to most of their 
‘lifetime. Both the LS (Ellison & Paloutzian, 1979; Russell, 
Peplau & Cutrona, 1978; Russell, Peplau & Ferguson, 1978) and 
-the PRCA (McCroskey, 1978) have received consistently supportive 
reliability estimates in the past. In this study, all three 
scales achieved identical alpha coefficients of 2916 These three 
scales together required approximately 10-15 minutes to complete 
for most participants (65 total items). | 
The operational definition of situational loneliness con- 


sisted of scores falling more than one standard deviation above 
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the mean on the 2-week scale (ti, and less than the mean on: 
the lifetime scale (Lo). Chronic loneliness was operationalized 
as those respondents who scored more than one standard deviation 
above the means for both L, and L5- These criteria defined 10 
situationally and 9 chronically lonely individuals for analysis. 
For purposes of the research question, the nonlonely condition 
was defined by Both two week and lifetime scores being below 
a score of 30 (out of a possible score of 80) and the total 
(i1-@., L, + Lo) being less than or equal to 52. These Latter: 
criteria were based on the data and were dined ened to select the 
individuals with the lowest possible overall loneliness scores. 
The descriptive data can be seen in Table I. The hypothesis 
was tested using a one-tail t-test due to the directional 
nature of the predicted difference. | Correlational analyses 
with simple linear assumptions were considered inappropriate ‘ 
due to: the theoretical rational predicting different distribution 
of scores (see Lashbrook, 1980). 3 The research qugettan was 
assessed by a two-tailed t-test since no Aseestion was predicted. 
Regults . 4 | 

The hypothesis predicting that chronically lonely individuals 
would exhibit significantly greater CA than situationally lonely 
"individuals was supported (t(17) = 3.158, p .01). The mean on 
the PRCA for the situationally lonely was 60,00, with a standard 
deviation of 17.20. The PRCA mean for the chronically lonely 
was 82.11 with. a standard deviation of 9.06. Subsequent F-analysis 
revealed that these standard deviations were not significantly . 
different from each other. Thus, the samples can be considered 


- to have roughly equivalent variances, and do not violate the 
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homogeneity of variance assumption of t-tests (Ferguson, 1976). 
.The aggregate sample means on L, and L, were similar to the | 
normative data provided by Ryssell, Peplau and Cutrona (1979) 
as norms for the scale. 
| . The research question revealed no significant difference » 
between nonlonely and situationally lonely individuals on PRCA 
scores (t(19) « 636, p -01). The PRCA means for both the 
- situationally (M = 60.00) and nonlonely (M = 55.36) are thus, 
not meaningfully distinguishable. 
DISCUSSION 
Current theories of loneliness indicate that attributional 
processes mediate the individual's experience of loneliness. 
Yet, little research has attempted to test this assumption. This 
‘study investigated the hypothesis that chronically lonely indi- 
viduals, because of their stable internal attributions of 
loneliness causation, are more likely to be apprehensive in 
communicative situations. According to an attributional 
explanation, loneliness that is experienced and endured over a 
long period of time is likely to result in negative self-evaluation 
in perceptions of communicative ability and confidence. In 
addition, signs of communication apprehension tend to be negatively 
-reinforced through the evaluations of peers. Given these two 
proclivities, attributional processes can‘be expected to con- 
tibute to anxiety in social communicative settings. The present 
research is supportive, albeit indirectly, of this interpretation. 
Essentially, this study indicates that individuals who rate high 
in duration (i.e., chronic endurance) of loneliness tend to-.also 


score high in communication apprehension. 
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Some limitations to this finding should be noted. First, 
the operationalization of situational and chronic conditions ‘was 
less than ideal. Respondents received the exact same items on 
two scales (20 items each), and several pained observations 
displayed exact or significant. isomorphism in response marking, 
despite the change in instructions. “Hevurers twa weeks: loneliness 
correlated .32 with lifetime loneliness, a significant (p  .01) 
but relatively small relationship. The isomorphism of responses 
could indicate simply that many people experience very similar 
levels of satisfaction throughout their entire life, including 
the most recent two weeks. And indeed, predicted differences 
were still found. But the missed items may still have occurred 
due to scale-marking fatigue. Such fatigue and redundancy may 

| be diminished by the developnent of instruments designed apeet= 
fically for measuring the attributional distinctions of ioneli- 
ness. Efforts by Young (19790, 1979c) indicate promise for 
this approach. Instruments constructed for the purpose of 
distinguishing chronically and situationally lonely persons 
should improve efforts to investigate the attributional processes / 
involved in loneliness. 

As with much research, it seems that more questions are 

_Traised than enswered. Several questions were. not investigated 

that need to be. For example, are the conditions of situational 
and chronic loneliness truly dichotomous, or is thers « continuous . 
developmental process of attribution at work? If no, thé attri- 
butional etiology involved, its patterns and intermediate stages 
need to be investigated. What kinds of message patterns lead 


to internalized attributions and which message patterns allow 
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one to internalize confidence rather than incompetence or 
anxiety? Another significant area of research would involve 
Burgoon's (1976) construct of unwillingness to communicate. 
Unwillingness to communicate is oriented to interpersonal 
communication, instead of the three areas of small group, 
public, and interpersonal included in the PRCA»? The PRCA 
tens more into anxiety (Pearson, 1979) while Burgoon's (1976) 
scale taps more into anomic patterns. loneliness is an inter- 
4 personal deficity. Therefore, it is vital that the interper- 
sonal realm be explored. 
| CONCLUSION 

The results of the present study provide several implications 
for theory, therapy, and pedagogy. Theoretically, two incom- 
patible findings are presented in the literature to which this 
study directly jetates. McCroskey, et al. (1975): report that 
apprehensives are negatively perceived by others. | Jones, et al. 
(1978) found that lonely individuals are not differentially 
perceived or negatively evaluated by others: in interaction. The 
incompatibility of these findings is highlighted by the results 
of the research reported here, that chronic loneliness is often 
accompanied by communication apprehension. If chronic loneliness 
-leads to apprehension, then it should also result in the ‘negative 
interpersonal evaluations that attend CA. This contradiction 
can be resolved by considering the purposes of the sudan eae 
their respective operationalizations. 

The study by McCroskey, et al. (1975) did not igvonbivets 
loneliness or its attributional dimensions. Likewise, the 


Jones, et al. (1978) research did not specifically intend to 
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examine anxiety. These studies neither intended nor attempted 
to tap the same conceptual domain examined in the present 


study. It is not surprising, therefore, that studies from 


different conceptual domains result in conflicting findings. 

A more useful i oe of this contradiction concerns 
the difference between laboratory experimentation and interaction 
in the proverbial "real world." The McCroskey, et al. (1975) 
study did not involve any face-to-face interaction. The 
operationalization of CA consisted of a written description of 
a target person. The Jones, et al. (1978) research studied 
actual interaction, but in a laboratory context with structured 

_ tasks and without any levels ef relational involvement beyond 


that of strangers. Certainly, t study reported here did not 


examine actual interaction. Instead, a common denominator of 
perceived stability of loneliness|was investigated. It is 
this "common denominator" of attributional stability that can 
be adduced to resolve the conflicting findings.. | . 

Both loneliness and CA are typically attended by social 
isolation and dissatisfying lévets of relational intimacy... 
McCroskey and Sheahan found| that communication apprehensives 
report less dating than they desire compared to nonapprehensives 
(McCroskey, 1977). This may result from avoidance of interactive 
opportunities (i.e., external cause). .But it may also be due to 
ineffective management of relationships once initiated. In 
other words, the reécemt tion of a person's anxiety,: and any — 
negative self-evaluations involved in this apprehension, may 


. ; ? 4 
require interaction over a period of time. A short description 
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or a 15-minute laboratory conversation may not offer enough . 
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"identity information" for an accurate or reliable assessment 
of an individual's actual attractiveness, apprehensiveness, or 
skills. This may also explain why Parks, Dindia, Adams, Berlin 
and Larson (1980) did not replicate McCroskey and Sheahan's 
(McCroskey 1977) finding regarding actual versus desired dates. 
Since attributional experiences appear to mediate one's CA, 
merely discovering the level of CA does not provide reliable 
information about motivations or perceived ability. It may 

be that communication apprehensives have difficulty achieving 
a desired level of dating depending upon the duration of their 
experience of CA or some other attendent experience. Once 
they have experienced CA for an extended period of time, their 
attributions become internalized and the individuals become 
convinced that their condition is beyond their own control. 

The therapeutic implication of this reasoning is that 
chronically Lonely and possibly apprehensive individuals, need 
more than just exposure to interactive and relational opportunities. 
These individuals are likely to need trdining in conversational 
and relational management skills as well. Their problems 
may well be in maintaining relationships, instead of, or in 
addition to, initiating relationships (Barlow, et al., 4997). 
Also, the indications of the present research are that attribu- 


tional processes mediate and contribute to the development of 


. some cases of communication apprehension. If relationship 


management skills are to be used effectively, then the possible 


interference of CA should be controlled or accounted for. For 
the apprehensive with strong negative self-evaluations, the 
behavioral model of treatment may be treating only the symptom 
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instead of the cause. Reduced anxiety would need to be con- 
sintentiy seinranen positively, before the attributions could 
be expected to change for the better. The more promising 
approaeh- 4s with cognitive restructuring, which is designed 
to redirect negative self-attributions (Fromouw & Scott, 1979; 
Peer, 1979; Svanum @ Beamkn, 1974). Obviously, these theoretic 
and therapeutic considerations are speculative and open to 
empirical verification. | 

The results of this study point to another therapeutic 
implication. Gonmunicabion apprehension and loneliness may 
be involved in a reciprocal relationship. The present research 
indicates that the extended experience of loneliness is likely 
to be condémitiant with communicative anxiety. This indicates 
that enduring loneliness is partially a self-perpetuating 
psychological and communicative cycle. The increased communica 
dion apprehension experienced by chronically lonely persons is 
likely to prevent opportunities to enhance relational satisfac- 
tion. CA is marked by avoidance and decreased frequency of 
communicative interaction. Lonely individuals who avoid inger- 
action obviously only exacerbate their isolation. Also, CA that 
manifests ‘itself during interactions may prevent escalation of 
desirable relationships. The possibility that CA entrenches 
the experiences of loneliness is yet another empirical question 
that needs to be explored. . , 

Therapeutically then, it seems that different programs of 
treatment may be justified for chronically lonely individuals. 
For the chronically lonely, interpersonal perception and skills 


training may be integral to any intervention strategy. Research 
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has eonsisteatiy shown that persons manifesting social anxiety 
tend to have overiy degative evaluations of themselves, peange 
less of actual skill levels (Clark & Arkowitz, 1975; Glasgow & 
Arkowitz, 1975). Thus, the priority could be placed on inter- 
personal perception skills (e.g., empathy and role-taking 
abilities; see Archer & Kagan, 1973; Berlin & Dies, 1974; 
Landeros, Hewitt & Heilman, 1979; Briedis, 1978; D'Augelli, 1973; 
Orlofsky, 1976; Pittman, 1977; Weiss, Lewinsohn & Munoz, 1979). 
For situationally lonely people, priority possibly needs to be 
on defining the loneliness in situational terms. More specific 
therapeutic implications may be discovered once the distinction 
between chronic and situational loneliness is explored more 
completely. 

Pedagogically, it can be seen from this study that communi- 
cation apprehension may be symptomatic of significant inter= | 
personal problems. Treating the symptom through traditional 
formats of reticence therapy (Phillips, 1977; Phillips & Metzger, 
1973) and interpersonal communication courses (Tortoriello & 
Phelps, 1975) may or may not reduce speech anxiety and interper- 
sonal confidence. Yet, the interpersonal problems will likely 
remain. Communication instructors are in a unique position to 
“recognize apprehensive students. Through proper involvement 
with such students, university counselling programs could be 
recommended. In this manner, we may be able to help lives 


and speeches simultaneously. 
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Ithe LS appears to have strong construct and content validity 
claims (Russell, Parisu & Cutrona, 1980). One study by Solano 
(1979) correlated a conceptually divergent loneliness scale with 
the UCLA scale. This study found that the UCLA score correlated 
most highly with two factors labeled pathological loneliness and 
estrangement. An inspection of these two "factors indicates that 
they are measuring a lack of social interaction and communication. 


Thus, the UCLA scale appears to identify a subjective lack of 


Social companionship" (pp. 10-11). 


rhe PRCA has also been correlated with other instruments 
indicating its construct validity. Asa result of one multiple 
scale correlation, Daly (1978) concluded that "the PRCA may be 


the most encompassing’ instrument of those assessed" (p. 216). 


a 


as a check oh the linearity of the relationships, Pearson 
r's were run on the variables. Two weeks experience of loneliness 
was correlated only .24 (p .01) with CA, and lifetime loneliness 
correlated .22 (p .01) with CA. Although both relations are 
statistically significant, they are both small, accounting for 
approximately 5% of common variance each. Examination of the . 
scattergrams verify the nonlinearity and divergent spreads of 
the scores. Thus, the student's t clearly appears to be the 


appropriate test. 


*+supplemental analysis was performed due to the small 
cell sizes and the discrepant standard deviations. By relaxing 
the criteria, similsrity in standard deviations and isomorphic 
cells were obtained without affecting the rigor of the concep- 
tualization significantly. The criteria were changed to: 
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Situational if the score of L, 49 and the score on Ly, 38; | 


and chronic if the score on L, 49 and the score on Lo 46. 

This resulted in 12 respondents per cell. The wituntionet 
‘condition had a M = 59.42 and a SD = 15.62. The chronic condi- 
tion had a M = 77.58 and a SD = 15.02. These results were stil} 
significantly different in the predicted direction (t(22) = 2.797, 
p .01). Finally, as suggested by Gerguson (1976) for populations 
with divergent variances, a Cochran and Cox t-test was run on 

the original sample with the same results (t(17) = 3.209, 

p 005). 


Ph new form of the PRCA has been developed that taps four 
factors: meeting, interpersonal, group and public. This scale 
may provide a more useful measure than the original PRCA for 
assessing interpersonal anxiety (personal communication with 


James C. McCroskey, West Virginia University, 1980). 
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